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THE  GYMNASIUM 


THE  COLLEGE  EMERGENCY 


The  National  Citizens'  Conference 
on  Education  recently  came  to  the 
unanimous  decision  that  there  is  a 
very  serious  emergency  in  higher  ed- 
ucation and  passed  unanimous  reso- 
lutions calling  "upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  liberal 
support  for  their  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, both  public  and  private,  in 
order  that  these  institutions  may  ad- 
equately and  effectively  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  serve  the 
public  welfare." 

The  following  is  quoted  from 
"School  Life,"  published  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Bureau  of  Education:  "the 
members  of  the  conference  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the 
friends  of  higher  education  should 
concentrate  on  the  campaign  for  in- 
creased funds.  Larger  faculties 
staffed  with  men  and  women  of  su- 


perior ability,  and  adequate  buildings 
and  equipment  are  the  solution  of  the 
present  crsis  in  higher  education  just 
as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  our  ed- 
ucational system;  but  none  of  these 
can  now  be  had  unless  funds  several 
times  larger  than  those  of  former 
years  are  available  to  meet  the  double 
cost  of  living  and  the  tremendous  in* 
crease  in  students. 

"The  conference  made  clear  the 
fact  that  the  present  emergency  in 
colleges  and  universities  is  the  peo- 
ple's problem.  Whether  supported  by 
private  or  public  funds,  all  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  If  they  are 
unable  to  do  their  work  properly  and; 
effectively,  the  people  and  the  public- 
welfare  are  the  chief  sufferers.  It  is^ 
only  fair,  therefore,  that  they  should! 
have  facts  placed  before  them  in,  or- 
der that  they  may  act  speedily  and 
intelligently." 


A  GROUP  OF  TESTIMONIES 


Pres.  E.  J.  James,  University  of 
Illinois —  "Our  civilization  w^ould  be 
unfortunate  indeed  were  it  not  for 
our  institutions  of  Christian  learn- 
ing." "  Practically  three-fourths  of 
the  undergraduate  students  of  this 
university — ^the  University  of  Illinois 
— ought  to  be  in  our  denominational 
colleges;  they  ought  to  stay  there  un- 
til they  graduate  and  then  come  to 
the  University."  "Education  without 
religion  is  unnatural,  abnormal  and 
dangerous."  "Our  people  ought  to 
take  our  denominational  institutions 
to  heart,  and  support  them  with  a  lib> 
eral  generosity  never  before  known." 

James  J.  Hill— "The  small  Christ^ 
ian  college  is  the  hope  of  America. 
Character  is  essential  to  statesman » 
ship  and  these  colleges  are  vital  fac- 
tors in  the  development  of  sterling 
characters." 

President  W.  O.  Thompson,  Ohio 
State  University — "The  functions  of 
the  State  University  and  of  the 
Church  college  are  not  antagonistic. 
They  are  mutually  complementary 
The  Church  college  has  a  great,  a 
vital,  and  a  permanent  function.  It 
should  not  allow  the  alluring  gifts  ot 
any  great  board  or  educational  found- 
ation to  induce  it  to  forsake  its  real 
mission.  I  am  in  no  way  untrue  to 
state  institutions  when  I  say  that  in 
our  day  a  boy  might  become  a  Bach- 
elor or  Master  in  most  any  of  the 
best  of  them  and  still  be  as  ignorant 
of  the  Bible,  the  great  literature 
which  it  contains,  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual truth  which  it  represents,  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  relig- 
ion, the  facts  and  methods  by  which 
they  are  defended  and  their  nature 
and  value  to  society  as  if  he  had  been 
■educated  in  a  non-Christian  country. 
"VVho  is  to  supply  this  lack  if  not  the 
church  college?" 

Dr.  J.  Mc.  Donald,  Toronto,  Editor 
— "American  achievements  in  the 
world  of  nations  tomorrow  will  be  the 
expression  and  embodiment  of  ideas 
set  free  in  American  colleges  today.'* 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar — "I  do  not 
believe  that  there  was  ever  a  man  who 
went  through  college  and  succeeded 
in  life  who  would  not  testify  that 
his  college  education  had  been  of  im- 
mense value  to  him." 


Elihu  Root— "I  believe  that  the 
American  boy  has  a  better  chance  for 
education  for  making  a  true  success 
of  his  life  in  a  college  of  not  more 
than  three  hundred  students." 

Dean  Davenport,  of  the  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  Univ.  of  Illinois — "The 
very  conditions  which  make  the  State 
institutions  great  in  their  relation  to 
subject  matter  will  prevent  their  be- 
ing able  to  give  first  attention  to  the 
individual  student  as  a  human  being. 
We  need  both  the  state  institution 
and  the  so-called  small  college,  and 
each  will  sacrifice  itself  by  trying  to 
imitate  the  other.  I  do  not  believe 
the  small  college  can  afford  to  under- 
take the  expensive  business  of  re- 
search, nor  the  costly  undertaking  of 
high  specialization,  but  that  its  pro- 
vince is  to  remain  well  within  the  lim- 
its of  approved  knowledge  and  pro- 
duce men  and  women." 

Harvey  W.  Scott,  (The  first  grad- 
uate of  Pacific  University,  class  of 
1863) — "These  smaller  colleges  are 
the  seed-fields  of  o^ir  future  growth, 

of  our  harvest  to  come   The  great 

universities  cannot,  and  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  supersede  these  small- 
er colleges  The  country  cannot 

do  without  them.  It  is  our  duty  to 
support  these  smaller  colleges,  and  w& 
should  in  no  wise  undervalue  them, 
much  less  should  we  be  ashamed  of 
them.  The  future  of  each  of  our 
states  is  largely  wrapped  up  in  them; 
they  carry  our  educational  future  ." 

Charles  M.  Schwab — "Today  indus- 
trial conditions  favor  the  college 
man." 

George  M.  Reynolds,  Banker — "If 
my  words  have  any  weight,  I  would 
like  to  impress  *go  to  college*  on  boys 
and  young  men.  The  man  who  has 
had  a  university  course  has  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  the  boy  who 
has  to  plod  step  by  step  through  the 
school  of  experience," 

Ex-Senator  Beveridge — ^"If  possi- 
ble get  a  thorough  education  before 
you  open  a  law  book." 

American  Bar  Association  —  "A 
mere  high  school  education  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  adequate  preparation 
for  the  study  of  law." 

Prof.  Harper,  of  the  Law  School, 
Univ.  of  Illinois — "Since  coming  here 
I  have  observed  that  the  strongest 
men  in  our  department  are  men  who 


have  com»^  from  the  smaller  colleges 
in  the  State.  I  can  say  to  you  frankv 
ly  that  if  a  young  man  desiring  both 
the  A.  B.  and  LL.  B  degrees  should 
advise  with  me,  before  registering,  I 
would  recommend  that  he  secure  his 
A.  B.  degree  at  a  well-equipped  small 
college." 

Dr.  J.  M.  Dobson,  Dean,  Rush  Med- 
ical College — "Every  young  man  is 
almost  certain  to  meet  disappoint- 
ment and  failure  if  he  begins  the 
study  of  medicine  today  without  ad- 
equate preliminary  education.  The 
high  school  course  does  not  afford 
this." 


President,  Rev.  Philip  E.  Bauer,  '97; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  William  B.  Ras- 
musen,  '06. 

Thig  Alumni  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Portland  have  also  been  holding  a 
series  of  very  interesting  meetings. 


BOXER  TRAVELS 


Boxer  has  been  very  active  lately. 
On  December  third  he  went  to  Seat- 
tle— under  special  guard — to  attend  a 
dinner  of  the  Seattle  alumni.  He  was 
most  enthusiastically  received  there. 
A  few  days  later  he  visited  members 
of  the  Faculty  and  some  of  the  stu- 


"BOXER' 


SEATTLE   ALUMNI  ORGANIZE 


On  the  evening  of  December  third 
the  alumni  of  Seattle  and  vicinity 
scheduled  a  most  interesting  dinner 
at  the  Washington  Hotel  Annex. 
Reminiscences  from  the  dim  distant 
past  were  mingled  with  stories  of 
present  day  life  at  Pacific  Univer- 
sity. All  present  were  most  enthu- 
siastic over  the  event  and  v/ere  in- 
sistent that  another  similar  meeting 
should  be  held  very  soon.  A  perma- 
nent organization  was  effected  with 
the  following  officers:  President 
Judge  Mitchell    Gilliam,    '82;  Vice- 


dents.  Then  he  decided  to  change 
guardians  and  (proceeded  to  adopt  the 
class  of  1923  as  his  official  class.  Un- 
der his  new  guardians  he  attended 
an  alumni  meeting  in  Portland  on  the 
evening  of  December  30.  He  has  not 
yet  announced  how  long  he  will  as- 
sociate with  the  Sophomores. 


PHILOMATHEAN   LITERARY  SO- 
CIETY PASSES  HALF  CEN- 
TURY MARK 


On  December  11,  the  Philomathean 
Literary  Society  celebrated  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  its  formation  by 


a  most  successful  dinner  and  party  at 
Herrick  Hall.  Many  former  members 
were  present.  The  honor  guest  was 
Mrs.  Lulu  Donnell  Crandall,  of  The 
Dalles,  who  was  a  student  at  Pacific 
University  in  the  seventies.  Mrs. 
Crandall  expressed  herself  most  en- 
thusiastically concerning  her  visit 
and  her  observations  of  the  college 
of  today.  She  very  generously  left  a 
tangible  evidence  of  her  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  form  of  a  twenty 
dollar  bill — a  gift  to  help  in  the  work 
of  the  college.  The  first  officers  of 
the  Philomathean  Society  were: 

President — Miss  O.  A.  Haskell. 

Vice  President — Miss  Mary  Good- 
ell,  '73,  (Mrs.  Burt,  Mayor  of  Yon 
calla.) 

Secretary— Miss  Ella    Scott,  '78, 
(Mrs.  Latourette,  Oregon  City.) 
Treasurer — Miss  Sarah  Lyman,  '73. 
The  present  officers  are: 
President — Margaret  Morgan. 
Vice  President — Irene  Bilbrey. 
Secretary — Hazel  Lloyd  Jones. 
Treasurer — Edith  Wood. 


GIFT  OF  HISTORICAL  JNTERES^ 


The  College  has  recently  received 
from  Mrs.  Lena  Griffin  Ewing  about 
three  hundred  books  of  historical  in- 
terest, also  the  first  communion  set 
ever  used  in  Oregon,  consisting  of 
one  large  metal  cup  and  two  small 
ones,  and  a  small  melodeon,  the  sec- 
ond musical  instrument  ever  used  in 
an  Oregon  Church  service.  Mrs. 
Griffin  was  the  wife  of  Father  Grif- 
fin, of  Hillsboro,  one  of  the  very  ear- 
ly graduates  of  Oberlin,  and  one  of 


the  first  Congregational  .ninisters  i  j 
Oregon. 


FACULTY  OF  O.  I.  T.  PRESENl 
PICTURE 


The  College  has  recently  received 
from  the  Faculty  of  the  Oregon  In- 
stitute of  Technology  a  beautiful  pho- 
tograph of  Multnomah  Falls.  The  pic- 
ture was  presented  in  memory  of  a 
most  successful  conference  held  on 
the  campus  of  Pacific  University  by 
the  Faculty  of  the  0,  I.  T. 


GIFT     OF     MRS.  ANDERSON'S 
NOVELS 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Oli- 
ver P.  Anderson,  a  former  student  in 
Pacific  University,  and  Mrs.  Ada 
Woodruff  Anderson,  the  library  has 
received  autographed  copies  of  Mrs. 
Anderson's  novels:  "Tjie  Rim  of  the 
Desert,"  "The  Heart  of  the  Red  Firs," 
and  "The  Strain  of  Whifo." 

Mrs.  Anderson's  mother,  Martha 
Ruby  Crosby,  together  wi+u  her  broth- 
er, Nathaniel  Crosby,  3rd.  and  sister, 
Mary  Crosby,  children  of  Csptain  Na- 
thaniel Crosby,  Jr.,  were  pupils  in 
attendance  during  the  first  year  of 
this  institution.  These  three  children 
were  direct  descendants  in  the  ninth 
generation  of  Elder  William  Brews- 
ter, of  Plymouth  Colony. 

Mr.  Anderson's  father,  A.  J.  An- 
derson, A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  a  graduate  ol 
Knox  College,  came  in  1869  as  Prin- 
cipal of  Tualatin  Academy  and  Prof- 
essor of  Mathematics  in  Pacific  Uni- 
versity. Later  he  became  President 
of  the  University  of  Washington  anc? 
then  President  of  Whitman  College. 


THE  EXPENSES  INCIDENTAL  TO  THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  PACIFIC 
UNIVERSITY  WILL  BE  FORMIDABLE.  WILL  YOU  CONTRIBUTE 
TO  THE  CAMPAIGN  FUND? 

PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon 

Here  is  my  subscription  to  the  campaign  fund  for  PACIFIC  UNI- 
VERSITY. 

Amount   Dollars  $  

Name  .  

Address   
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BOARD  ADOPTS  ENLARGED  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  NEXT  Y^AR 


At  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  action  was  taken 
providing  for  an  expanded  program 
for  next  year.  Following  the  Board's 
action  of  a  year  ago  the  Faculty  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  a  num- 
ber of  additions,  but  it  was  felt  that, 
in  order  to  carry  the  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram that  will  guarantee  progesa 
and  maintain  the  standing  and  repuN 
tation  of  Pacific  University  as  a 
first  class  small  college,  further  addi- 
tions and  extensions  are  necesary. 
It  was  voted,  therefore  to  make  six 
additions  to  the  college  faculty  for 
next  year.  The  extensions  include 
the  opening  up  of  separate  depart- 
ments of  Religious  Education  and 
Physical  Education  and  additional  in- 
struction in  Physics,  Geology,  Public  j 
Speaking,  Journalism,  History,  Gov-  j 
ernment,  and  English.  This  program 
will  commend  itself  to  all  of  our 
friends,  who  will,  we  are  sure,  feel 
no  hesitancy  in  supporting  it  with 
enthusiasm — indeed  the  program  in- 
volves  a  financial  burden  v/hich  can 
be  carried  only  with  the  loyal  gen- 
erous support  of  our  friends 


CAMPAIGN    PROxMOTION  FUND 
REACHES  FIVE  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 


The  announcement  that  the  Board  | 
of  Trustees  have  secured  the  services  I 
of  an  experienced  manager  for  Pacif- 
ic University's    two    million    dollar  ; 
campa.ign  has  aroused  a  great  deal 
of   enthusiastic   intoiest   among  the 
friends  of  the  college.    Mr.  Hill,  the 
campaign  man,  is  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  work  and  ideals  of 
Pacific  Universit:'.    He  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegraphic  message  for  the 


alumni  at  the  big  rally  in  Portland: 
"Deeply  regret  my  inability  to  be  with 
you  at  the  meeting  of  the  Portland 
Alumni.  It  has  long  been  my  convic- 
tion that  there  is  no  possible  substi- 
tute for  the  smell  college  of  liberal 
arts  and  that  nowhere  else  may  one 
acquire  that  broad  fundamental  view- 
point that  is  so  essential  to  the  sub- 
sequent professional  training  of  the 
large  universities.  Heartiest  greets 
ings  and  best  wishes  for  a  rousing 
meeting  and  a  crowning  success." 

One  of  the  conditions  specified  by 
Mr.  Hill  and  accepted  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  is  that,  before  he  takes 
up  his  work  as  campaign  director, 
there  must  be  in  the  bank  a  campaign 
promotion  fund  of  at  least  ten  or  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars.  The  fund 
now  amounts  to  about  five  thousand 
doUars.  Many  are  already  on  the 
list  of  subscribers,  but  there  are  a 
host  of  others  in  Pacific  University's 
circle  of  friends  who  have  not  yet 
pledged.  This  fund  must  be  com- 
pleted within  the  next  few  weeks.  We 
beg  every  friend  of  the  College  to 
give  concrete  evidence  of  friendship 
by  making  a  generous  pledge  to  this 
very  necessary  fund.  Some  have  al- 
ready made  a  second  pledge.  Please 
send  in  your  subscriptions  at  once 
and  urge  others  to  do  the  same. 

The  Faculty  have  pledged  $835,  the 
students  $660.75,  the  Board  $675; 
$1400  is  the  total  to  date  from  the 
members  of  the  Associate  Alumni, 
while  citizens  of  Forest  Grove  are  on 
the  list  for  $1600,  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  pledged  by  students  and 
Faculty. 

The  following  have  pledged  one 
hundred  dollars  or  more: 

John  E.  Bailey,  Dean  H.  L. 
Bates,  E.  F.  Burlingham,  A.  B.  Ca- 
ples.  Pres.  R.  F.  Clark,  Mrs.  Freder^ 
ick  Eggert,  Dean  Mary  F.  Farnham, 


Mrs.  W.  C.  Hervey,  R.  J.  Kirkwood, 
C,  A.  Littler,  W.  J.  McCready,  Dr.  W. 
T.  McElveen,  R.  Frank  Peters,  '05, 
Harrison  G.  Piatt,  Robert  Poinsett, 
Dr.  H.  F.  Price,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Rogers, 
Schultz  Food  Co.,  A.  E.  Scott,  J.  A. 
Thornburgh,  Miss  Alice  Willard,  H.  L. 
Smith. 

Other  subscribers,  in  addition  to 
students  and  Faculty: 

A.  C.  Allen,  John  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Matthew  Bates,  J.  Beek,  '84,  F.  H. 
Belden,  H.  R.  Bemiss,  H.  R.  Bernard, 
Martin  Bernards,  '19,  Helen  C.  Bish- 
op, '13,  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Bishop, 
Alice  Bollinger,  Rev.  E.  S.  Bollinger, 
Wilford  M.  Briggs,  Mrs.  W.  Bronk, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bishop,  Dulcina  Brown,  '20, 
Zella  Buckingham,  '20,  D.  D.  Bump, 
'06,  J.  R.  Caples,  '92,  Chalmers  & 
Wilson,  Helen  W.  Chandler.  '09,  H. 
G.  Colton,  Dr.  W.  B.  Coon,  Brady 
Chowning,  Dr.  R.  M.  Cole,  Wilma 
Chandler  Crounse,  '07,  Napoleon 
Davis,  '83,  Ivan  Donaldson,  '17,  J. 
Depp,  C.  H.  Dye,   Eva   Emery  Dye, 


W.  P.  Dyke,  W.  F.  Ebert,  Fendall 
Hdwe.  Co.,  Mrs.  Margaret  Lowell 
Ferrin,  '15,  W  T.  Fletcher,  '00,  Mrs. 
Ethelyne  Froman,  H.  T.  Giltner,  W, 
W.  Goff  &  Co.,  V.  V.  Gouicl,  'iz, 
Grace  Haines,  '19,  William  G  Hale, 
'03,  Dorothy  Hall,  '20,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Harding,  '83,  Elizabeth  C.  Hervey, 
'19,  R.  C.  Hill,  Dr.  Chas.  Hines,  Dr. 

A.  Hinman,  A.  G  Hoffman,  W  H. 
Hollis,  B.  S.  Huntington,  R.  A.  Im- 
lay,  '08,  M.  R.  Johnson,  Lester  T. 
Jones,  '18,  Margaret  Keep,  Manche 
Langley,  S.  B.  Lawrence,  '08,  John  A. 
Lee,  '91,  T.  H.  Littlehales,  Leon  L. 
Logan,  Leo  S.  Lucas,  '19,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Luce,  '70,  R.  S.  McClelland,  F.  L. 
Markel,  G.  H.  Marsh,  Dr.  Ralph  L 
Mills,  Glenn  Morgan,  '17,  Mrs.  War^ 
ren  Morse,  Fred  W.  Nelson,  G.  W. 
Nelson,  '90,  Geo.  G.  Paterson,  Helen 
R.  Newman,  '19,  Chas.  A.  Park,  Lot- 
tie Peters,  '05,  Harriet  Y.  Potts, 
'04,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Pratt,  Ira  E.  Purdin, 
W.  S.  Raker,  Mrs.  Jas.  Rasmusen,  R. 
J.  Rasmusen,  '16,  Harold  A.  Reed, 
'20,  Mildred  S.  Reeher,  '19,  Mande 
E.  Rockwood,  '16,  A.  S.  Roberts,  W. 
N.  Sears,  Alice  E.  Sewell,  '08,  Ottice 
Shearer,  W.  B.  Shively,  '05,  Esther 
Silverman,  '08,  E  t  h  e  1 1  a  Stearns 
Smith,  '10,  A.  B.  Snider,  '91,  Mrs.  A. 

B.  Snider,  '91,  Lura  B.  Tamiesie,  '15, 
Dr.  W.  R.  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Thomas,  H.  E.  Thomas,  '05,  Eva  J. 
Tucker,  Dr.  Q.  Tucker,  Ada  Taylor 
Tupper,  '15,  H.  J.  Turner,  '12,  Vallev 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
A.  Wagner,  '11,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Walker, 
'75,  Virgil  Waterman,  '09,  Weil's 
Dept.  Store,  H.  E.  Witham,  '09,  "X. 
P.  U.  Club,"  Mary  E.  Deeks. 


TROPHY    CUPS    STIMULATE  IN- 
TEREST IN  COLLEGE 
ACTIVITIES 


WILLIAM  WALLACE  GRAHAM 
Violin 


New  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
school  activities  by  the  presentation 
this  year  of  new  trophy  cups:  an  in- 
ter-class debate  trophy  presented  by 
the  graduate  members  of  the  Nu  chap- 
ter of  the  T*hi  Alpha  Tau  forensic 


L.v,  and  the  individual  tennis 
^resented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  V.  An- 
^  of  Portland,  and  won  by  Miss 
*^  V  Linklater,  '24,  of  Hillsboro. 
Y  l\  f-m  of  Hare,  ('03),  McAlear,  and 
It.c.^,  ('05),  of  Hillsboro,  presented 
a  $50  prize  in  oratory,  won  by  Francis 
E.  Taylor,  '22,  who  will  represent  Pa- 
cific University  in  the  State  Orator- 
ical Contest  at  Eiip:ene.  Trophies  pre- 
viously presented  include  the  Witham 
('09),  Forensic  Cup  "to  be  awarded  to 
the  student  who  makes  the  j?;reatest 
"7"  ss  ii  debate  during:  the  year,'' 
and  the  Shaver  ('13)  inter-class  bas- 
ketball cup,  won  this  year  by  the  class 
of  1923. 


LIBRARY  ACQUIRES  VALUABLE 
SETS  OF  REPORTS 

Thru  the  kindness  of  a  good  friend 
of  Pacific  University  the  library  has 
been  presented  with  the  I.  B.  Ham- 
mond Collection,  consisting  of  hand- 
somely bound  sets  of  the  reports  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  and  the  Transactions  of  | 
the  American  Electrochemical  So- 
ciety. 


NEW  CLUBS  ORGANIZED 


Two  new  clubs  have  been  recently 
organized  at  the  college:  a  Science 
Club,  with  an  initial  membership  of 
24;  and  an  International  Relations 
Club,  which  has  already  acquired  a 
nucleus  of  a  club  library  and  is  ar- 
ranging to  bring  a  number  of  speak- 
ers of  national  repute. 


RECORD  RALLY  HELD  IN  PORT- 
LAND 


On  the  evening  of  February  18  a 
great  rally  was  held  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Portland.  A 
special  train  carried  about  two  hun- 
dred  students  and  Forest  Grove 
friends  and  interest  ran  high  through^ 
out  the  evening.  Especially  gratify- 
ing features  of  the  occasion  vere  the 
support  of  Forest  Grove  citizens,  the 
assembling  of  a  large  group  of  alum- 
ni and  friends  from  Portland  and 
^icinity,  the  refreshments,  the  parts 
taken  ifn  the  program  by  the  college 
glee  clubs  and  orchestra,    Mrs.  Vir- 


MRS.  VIRGINIA  S.  HUTCHINSON 
Voice 


ginia  Spencer  Hutchinson,  Heibert 
Deuell,  Dr.  McElveen,  Dean  Hale, 
'03,  of  the  University  of  Oregon  Law 
School,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
presence  of  Boxer.  For  the  success 
of  this  meeting  great  credit  is  due  the 
alumni  committee:  H.  E.  Witham,  09, 
Chairman;  Doris  Bagley,  '15;  Helen 
Chandler,  '09;  Grace  Haines,  '19; 
Elizabeth  Hervey,  '19;  Robert  Imlay, 
'08;  Lester  Jones,  '18;  Sam  Lawrence, 
'08;  Glenn  Morgan,  '17;  Alva  Patton, 
'15. 


DEAN  FARNHAM  PRESENTS  MIS- 
SIONARY FLAG 


On  Feb.  10,  a  unique  service  was 
held  in  the  college  chapel  in  connection 
with  the  presentation  of  a  mission- 
ary service  flag  by  Dean  Mary  F. 
Farnham.  The  flag  contains  nine- 
teen stars — two  of  them  gold  stars — 
representing  the  people  who  have  gone 
from  Pacific  University  into  mission- 
ary fields.  The  address  for  the  occa- 
sion was  given  by  Rev.  Philip  E. 
Bauer,  of  the  class  of  1897.  The  Col- 
lege will  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  the 
program,  containing  the  list  of  mis- 
sionaries, to  any  who  may  b..^  inter- 
ested. 


MISS  ERMA  A.  TAYLOR 
Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
Head  of  Piano  Department 

THE  VALUE  OF  A  COLLEGE  ED- 
UCATION 


Of  five  million  men  with  no  school- 
ing, 31  attained  distinction;  of  thir-v 
ty-three  million  with  elementary 
schooling,  808  attained  distinction;  of 
two  million  with  high  school  educa- 
tion, 1245  attained  distinction;  of  one 
million  with  college  education,  5768 
attained  distinction. 


S 

The  child   with  no  schooU 
one  chance  in  150,000    of  rei 
distinguishpd  service;  the  chil 
elementary  education  has  four 
this  chance;    the    child  A^ath 
school  education  has  87    times  this 
chance;  v/hile  the  young  man  or  wo- 
man with  college  education  has  800 
times    this    chance.      High  School 
Graduates,  you  will,  therefore,  mul- 
tiply  your  present  efficiency  nearly 
ten  times  by  getting   for  yourselves 
the  best  college  education  possible. 

Less  than  one  per  cent  of  Amer- 
icans tare  college  graduates,  but  this 
one  per  cent  has  furnished:  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  our  Presidents;  thirty-six 
per  cent  of  our  members  of  Congress; 
forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  Speakers 
of  the  House;  fifty-four  per  cent  of 
the  Vice-Presidents;  sixty- two  per 
cent  of  the  Secretaries  of  State;  six- 
ty-seven per  cent  of  the  Attorneys 
General;  sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
Judges  of  ■'.he  Supreme  Court. 


AID  FROM  THE  CONGREGATION- 
AL  WOMEN'S  HOME  MISSION- 
ARY UNION 


Concrete  evidence  of  the  intcrppt 
and  approval  of  Oregon  Congregation- 
al women  comes  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
scription of  $250  made  by  the  Oregon 
Women's  Board  to  apply  on  the  salary 
of  Professor  Harold  S.  Tuttle,  who, 
in  addition  to  his  work  as  Head  of 
the  Education  Department,  is  giving 
courses  in  Religious  Education.  We 
greatly  appreciate  this  assistance  from 
the  ladies. 


PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon 
Campaign  Promotion  Fund 

The  undersigned  desires  to  have  a  share  in  the  campaign  promotion 

fund  for  Pacific  University  and  agrees  to  give  for  this  purpose  

dollars. 

Name   

Address  


$  

Date  Payable 


Library  Building 
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NOTE — The  catalogue  edition  of  the  Bulletin  is  exhausted 
This  interim  supplement  gives  outline  information  of  courses, 
etc.  The  new  catalogue  will  be  issued  in  the  spring  and  cop- 
ies will  be  sent  to  all  who  file  requests  for  them.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  answea-  questions  or  furnish  any  information  not  sup- 
plied in  the  Interim  Supplement. 


FACULTY  AND  ASSISTANTS 


ROBERT  FRY  CLARK,  A.  M. 
President 

HENRY  LIBERTY  BATES,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
Dean  of  Faculty;  Philosophy 

MARY  FRANCES  FARNHAM,  LITT.  D. 
Dean  of  Women;  English  Literature 

FRANK  COLLINS  TAYLOR,  A.  B. 
Greek  and  Latin 

ANNA  EMILIA  BAGSTAD,  A.  B. 
Romance  Languages 

ALICE  WILLARD,  A.  M. 
Chemistry 

HENRY  FERRIS  PRICE,  PH.  D. 
Mathematics 

HAROLD  SAXE  TUTTLE,  A.  M. 
Education 

LEON  HENRI  STRONG,  B.  S. 
Biology 

LOTTIE  SARA  PETERS,  B.  L.  E. 
Librarian;  Registrar 

HULDA  LUECHAUER,  A.  B. 
Physical  Education  for  Women 
Superintendent  Herrick  Hall 

E.  ALBERT  COOK,  PH.  D. 
Religious  Education 

LEO  JAMES  FRANK,  A.  B. 
Director  of  Physical  Education 

HAROLD  L.  HOPKINS,  A.  B. 
Social  Science 

RICHARD  C.  SPENCER,  A.  M. 
History  and  Government 

HAROLD  HADLEY  STORY,  A.  M. 
Public  Speaking;  English 

O.  M.  AKEY,  A.  M. 
Geology  and  Physics 
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THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


CHARLES  W.  LAWRENCE,  MUS.  B. 
Director;  Voice;  Theory;  History  of  Music 

ERMA  ALICE  TAYLOR,  MUS.  B. 
Head  of  Piano  Department;  Organ 

WILLIAM  WALLACE  GRAHAM 
Violin;  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Berlin 

NINA  MARIE  WALKER 
Pianoforte 

MARGARET  KEEP 
Pianoforte;  Dunning  System 

RUTH  LePRADE  STORY 
Expression 

MRS.  LUCY  LINCOLN  HERVEY 
Office  Secretary 


EQUIPMENT 

THE  CAMPUS— 
Of  thirty  acres. 

THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD— 

With  Running  Track  and  Covered  Grand  Stand. 

BUILDINGS— 

Marsh  Memorial  Hall,  with  Administration  Offices,  Audi- 
torium and  Lecture  Rooms  for  classes  and  general  instruction. 

Science  Hall,  the  first  University  Building,  erected  1850. 

Herrick  Hall,  the  Hall  of  Residence  fqr  young  women. 

The  Library,  with  20,000  volumes,  current  periodicals  and 
newspapers. 

The  Gymnasium  with  main  floor  for  in-door  meets  and 
general  athletics,  Gallery  with  bowled  running  track.  Base- 
ment with  Swimming  Tank  and  Lockers. 


GENERAL  AIMS  AND  SOCIAL  CUSTOMS 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  founders  of  Pacific  University 
to  offea*  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  a  thoro  education  under  Christian  influences.  As 
a  Christian  college  it  aims  to  develop  manly  and  womanly 
character  and  to  train  the  students  for  lives  of  service. 

Pacific  University  is  a  Christian  institution  and  ams  to 
give  its  students  a  thoro  education;  it  believes  that  the  high- 
est intellectual  culture,  and  the  greatest  moral  excellence  can 
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be  obtained  only  as  they  are  developed  from  the  principles  of 
Chfristianity.  At  the  same  time  it  seeks  to  avoid  a  narrow 
sectarianism;  it  opens  its  doors  to  students  of  all  denomina- 
tions. 

The  ultimate  control  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
conduct  of  the  students  is  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty.  It 
is  their  desire  to  impose  no  unnecessary  restrictions.  Stu- 
dents are  presumed  to  have  regard  for  the  general  rules  of 
good  manners  and  good  morals;  they  ag-e  expected  to  be 
orderly,  faithful,  respectful  and  honest,  and  to  render  a  cheer- 
ful compliance  with  such  regulations  and  requirements  as  the 
faculty  may,  from  time  to  time,  find  it  necessary  to  make. 
The  administration  is  supplemented  by  standing  committees 
of  the  faculty  who  have  charge  of  special  departments.  The 
Student  Senate  cooperates  with  the  faculty  in  the  more  im- 
mediate details  of  student  life,  and  is  tho  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  students  and  the  faculty. 

Non-resident  students  in  special  departments  are  subject 
to  the  general  rules  cf  the  institution. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES— 

The  Christian  Associations. 
The  Literary  Associations. 
Forensic  Organizations. 

The  Index,  the  weekly  publication  of  the  student  body. 
Musical  Organizations. 
Departmental  Clubs. 
Athletic  Sports  and  Games. 


EXPENSES 
TUITION  AND  FEES— 

College  tuition  per  semester  is  $37.50.  For  information 
concerning  rates  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  write  to  the 
Director. 

An  incidental  fee  of  $3.00  and  a  student  body  fee  of  $2^.00 
are  charged  each  semester. 

Laboratory  fees  vary  from  $2.00  to  $7.50  per  semester,  ac- 
cording to  the  department  and  courses. 

LIVING  COSTS— 

Board  and  room  at  Herrick  Hall  is  $31.50  per  quarter 
semester  (about  iVz  weeks).  Board  alone  is  furnished  men 
at  $24.75  per  quarter  semester. 

SUMMARY— 

The  average  necessary  expense  for  a  college  semester  has 
been  estimated  at  $175  to  $225. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRANCE 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Pacific  University  must  pre- 
sent an  official  statement  of  work  done  by  them  in  other 
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schools  and  a  certificate  of  good  ckaji'acter.  These  papers 
should,  if  possible,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  before 
September  1st,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration. 

The  scholastic  requirements  for  admission  are  stated  in 
terms  of  units.  The  term  UNIT  means  the  equivalent  of  five 
recitations  per  week  for  one  yeaa*  in  one  branch  of  study. 

Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission. 

1.  The  following  nine  units  are  required  of  all  candidates 
for  entrance: 

English  3  units 

Mathematics   2  units 

History  or  Social  Science   1  unit 

Natural  Science   1  unit 

Foreign  Language  2  units 

A  10th  unit  must  be  selected  from  some  one  of  the  above 
five  prescribed  branches. 

To  fulfill  the  requirements  in  Mathematics  one  unit  of 
Geometry  must  be  offered  and  one  unit  of  Algebra. 

Either  Ancient  Language  (Latin,  Greek,  etc.),  or  Modern 
Language  (German,  French),  may  be  offered  to  satisfy  the 
Foreign  Language  requirement,  but  at  least  two  must  be  in 
the  same  language,  i.  e.,  two  units  must  be  of  Latin,  etc.,  or 
two  of  German,  etc. 

2.  It  is  urged  that  the  remaining  five  units  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  entrance  requirement  be  selected  from  the  five  pre- 
scribed branches  above  named,  but  these  last  five  may  be  ac- 
cepted from  the  following  elective  subjects:  Agriculture, 
Art,  Biblical  History  or  Literature,  Commerce  subjects, 
Drawing,  Home  Economics,  Manual  Training,  Music,  and 
Teachers  Training. 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree  must  have  com- 
pleted the  stated  number  of  hours  in  the  following  subjects, 
and  are  expected  to  complete  the  work  during  the  years 
indicated. 

Subject  Hours  To  be  completed 

1.  Bible    4     At  any  time 

2.  Biology  or  Chemistry  10     P'reshman  or  Sophomore 

3.  English  Language  and 

Literature   10     Freshman  or  Sophomore 

4.  Introductory  Sociology    4     Sophomore  or  Junior 

5.  History    6     Freshman  or  Sophomore 

6.  Mathematics  or  Ancient 

Language*    8     Freshman  or  Sophomore 

7.  Modern  Language**....    6     Freshman  or  Sophomore 

8.  Psychology   6    Junior  or  Senior 

9.  Ethics    4  Junior 

10.  Public  Speaking    4     Freshman  or  Sophomore 

11.  Physical  Education          8     Freshman  or  Sophomore 


*  The  ancient  language  required  in  this  option  must  be 
the  10  houirs  of  Latin  la  and  2a,  or  Greek  la  and  2a,  or  8 
hours  of  more  advanced  work. 

**  If  the  Modem  Language  is  beginning  work  10  hours 
are  required. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  COURSES 

Each  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  De- 
gree shall  elect  one  major  subject  of  24  hours  and  one  minor 
subject  of  16  hours.  Work  done  in  a  secondary  school  for 
which  college  credit  is  allowed  will  not  be  counted  toward 
the  24  hours  required  for  the  completion  of  a  major  subject. 

Major  subjects  must  be  chosen  and  entered  on  regis- 
tration blanks  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of 
the  Sophomore  year.  Any  change  in  the  major  subject  can 
be  made  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  heads  of  the 
department  in  which  the  old  major  was  chosen  and  of  the 
department  in  which  the  new  major  is  requested. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  COURSES 

1921-1922 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Mr.  Story 

1.  Elements  of  Physical  Anthropology.  Two  hours,  first 
semester. 

2.  Elements  of  Social  Anthropology.  Two  hours,  second 
semester. 

ART 
Miss  Farnham 

1.  History  of  Architecture.   Two  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  History  of  Sculpture.   Two  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Italian  Painting.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

4.  Modern  Painting.   Two  hours,  second  semester. 

BIOLOGY 
Mr.  Strong 

1.  General  Biology.    Five  hours. 

2.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Zoology.    Five  hours 

3.  Human  Anatomy.    Five  hours. 

4.  Human  Physiology.    Five  hours. 

5.  Vertebrate  Embryology.    Five  hours. 
6  Histology.     Five  hours. 

7.  Entomology.   Five  hours. 

8.  General  Botany.    Five  hours. 

9.  Ornithology.    Two  hours. 

10.  Human  Genetics.    Three  hours. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Miss  Willard 

1.  General  Chemistry.   Fow  or  five  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  General  Chemistry,    Continuation  of  Course  1. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.    Five  hours,  first  semester. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis.    Five  hours. 

5.  Carbon  Compounds.    Five  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  Carbon  Compounds.    Five  hours,  second  semester. 

6a.  Organic  Chemistry.  Open  only  to  Seniors,  second 
semest«r. 

7.  Chemical  Theories.    One  hour,  second  semester. 

8.  History  of  Chemistry.    One  hour,  second  semester. 

9.  Household  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

10.  Chemistry  of  Foods.  Pa-erequisites :  Courses  1,  2,  and 
5.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

EDUCATION 
Mr.  Tut  tie 

1  and  2.  History  of  Education.  T\v  ^  hours  thruout  the 
year. 

3.  High  School  Teaching. — Methods,  observation  and 
practice  teaching.   Three  hours,  either  semester. 

4.  High  School  Problems.   Th^ffee  hours,  second  semester. 

5.  Theory  of  Education.    Three  hours,  either  semester. 

6.  Educational  Psychology  (Phil.  6).  Two  hours,  second 
semester. 

7.  How  to  Study.   One  hour,  first  semester. 

8.  School  Law.    One  hour,  second  semester. 

9.  Child  Study.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

10.  Moral  Training.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

11.  Normal  Training  Course:  Methods.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

12.  Normal  Course:  plans  and  practice.  Throe  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 

14.  Introductory  Psychology  (Philos.  14).  Two  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 

ENGLISH  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Mr.  Story 

WRITTEN  ENGLISH 
1  and  2.  Freshman  Composition.  JTwo  hours. 
3  and  4.  Advanced  Composition.    Two  hours. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
1  and  2.  Elementary  Public  Speaking.    Two  hours. 

3.  Great  Orations.    One  hour,  first  semester. 

4.  Oratorical  Composition.    One  hour,  second  semester. 
5  and  6.  Argumentation  and  Debate.    Two  hours. 

7  and  8.  Advanced  Platform  Training.  One  hour,  both 
semesters. 


JOURNALISM 
1  and  2.  Principles  of  Journalism.    Two  hours. 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
Miss  Famham 

5.  The  Development  of  English  Literature.  Special  course 
for  intendinf^  teachers.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

6.  American  Literature  Since  the  Civil  War.  Required 
course.    Three  houfrs,  second  semester. 

7  and  8.  Great  Makers  of  English  Poetry.  Required 
for  English  Major.    Two  hours  each  semester. 

9  and  10.  Shakespeare.    Three  hours  each  semester. 
11.  English  Literature  From  Milton  to  Tennyson.  Re- 
quired course.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

12*.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  Three  hows,  second  se- 
mester. 

13*.  Victorian  Poetry.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 
14*.  Twentieth  Century  Poetry.    Three  hours,  second  se- 
mester. 

15*.  Classical  Epics  in  English  Translations.  Three  hours, 
first  semester. 

16.  Divina  Com  media  in  English  Translation.  Three  hours, 

second  semester. 

17.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  English  Novel. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

18*.  The  Modern  Novel.    Three  hou«"s,  second  semester. 

19*.  Social  Ideals  in  English  Letters,  from  Langland  to 
Present  Day.    Two  credits,  first  semester. 

20*.  Detailed  Study  of  Ideal  Commonwealths  in  English 
Letters.    Two  credits,  second  semester. 

21.  Contemporary  Drama  in  England  and  America^  Three 
1  curs,  first  semester. 

22.  Contemporary  Drama  in  Europe.  Three  h^^urs,  sec- 
ond semester. 

*  Not  offered  in  1921-1922. 

FRENCH 
Miss  Bagstad 

A  Major  in  Modern  Languages  must  contain  at  least  18 
hours  in  one  language  beyond  the  preparatory  year  in  col- 
lege, or  beyond  two  years  of  high  school  wcrk. 

1  and  2.  Beginning  French.   Five  hours  each  semester. 
3  and  4.  Second  Year.    Three  hours  each  semester. 
5  and  6.  Third  Year..   Three  hours  each  semester. 
7  and  8.  Fourth  Year.    Three  houtrs  each  semester. 
GEOLOGY 
Mr.  O.  M.  Akey 

1.  Dynamical  Geology.  Three  hours.  Open  to  all.  First 
semester. 

2.  Structural  Geology.  Three  hours.  Prerequisite  Geo- 
logy 1. 
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3.  Historical  Geology.  Four  hours.  Prerequisite  Geo- 
logy 2. 

4.  Glacial  and  Volcanic  Geology.  Four  hours.  Prereq- 
uisite Geology  2. 

(Other  courses  will  be  arranged  if  there  is  sufficient 
demand,  in  such  lines  as:  Commercial  and  Economic  Geology, 
Study  of  Ore  Deposits,  Non-metallic  Mineral  Deposits,  Con- 
tinental Development,  and  Metamorphism.) 

GERMAN 
Mr.  Cook 

1  and  2.  Introduction  to  German  Grammar  and  Language. 

Three  hours  both  semesters. 

GREEK 
Mr.  Taylor 

Courses  without  pre-requisite. 

1.  Greek  History  and  Archeology.  Three  hours  first 
semester. 

2.  Everyday  Greek.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

3  and  4.  Beginning  Greek-    Five  hours  each  semester. 

Major  and  Minor  Courses. 
11  and  12.  Greek  Historians.    Two  hours  each  semester. 
13  and  14.  Homer.    Three  hours  each  semester. 
15  and  16.  Greek  Drama.    Tw^o  hours  each  semester. 
17.    Greek  Philosophers.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Note:    Greek  four  may  be  offered  toward  a  major  or 
minor  in  Greek.  A  combined  major  in  cncient  languages  must 
contain  at  least  18  hours  of  major  work  in  one  language. 

LATIN 
Mr.  Taylor 

1.  Latin  Literature.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  History  of  Rome.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 
3  and  4.  Beginning  Latin.    Three  hours  thru  the  year. 

5  and  6.  A  Course  in  Caesar  or  Selected  Latin,  covering 
approximately  the  second  year  of  Latin  work.  (Pre-requisite: 
Latir.  3  and  4  or  one  year  of  High  School  Latin.)  Three  hours 
thru  the  year. 

Major  and  Minor  Courses. 

11.  Cicero.    Five  hours,  first  semester. 

12.  Vergil.    Five  hours,  second  semester. 

13.  Livy  and  Tacitus.    Two  hours,  first  semester, 

14.  Latin  Comedy.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

15.  Ovid.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

16.  Roman  Letters.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

17  and  18.  The  Elegiac  Poets.  Two  hours  thru  the  year. 
(Not  offered  in  1921-1922). 

Note:  A  combined  major  in  Ancient  Languages  must 
contain  at  least  18  major  credits  in  one  language. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Mr.  Price 

1.  Elementary  Analysis.  First  semester,  four  hours  per 
week. 

2.  Elementary  Analysis.  Second  semester,  four  hours  per 
week. 

3.  Analytical  Geometry.  Fwst  semester,  four  hours  per 
week. 

4.  College  Algebra.  Second  semester,  four  hours  per 
week. 

5  and  6.  Calculus  (Diff.  and  Int.)  first  and  second  se- 
mesters, five  hours  thru  the  year. 

7.  History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  First  semester, 
two  hours  per  week. 

8.  Solid  Analytics.  Second  semester,  three  hoiws  per 
week. 

9.  Differential  Equations.  First  semester,  three  hours 
per  week. 

10.  Modern  Geometry.  Second  semester,  three  hours  per 
week. 

Prerequisite  for  Mathematics  1,  one  unit  Geometry  and 
one  of  Algebira. 

Prerequisite  for  Mathematics  3,  one  and  a  half  units  of 
Algebra,  one  of  Geometry,  and  one-half  unit  of  Trigonometry. 

Prerequisite  for  Mathematics  7,  either  1  and  2  or  3  and  4. 

Classes  in  Plane  Geometry,  Elementary  Algebra,  Trig- 
onometry, and  Solid  Geometry  will  be  pa^ovided  for  those  con- 
ditioned in  these  subjects. 

PRE-ENGINEERING 

Two  year  courses  emphasizing  science  and  mathematics 
and  covering  approximately  the  work  of  the  first  two  years 
of  the  best  engineering  colleges. 

The  following  subjects  are  offered:  First  year  Math.  3 
and  4,  Chem.  1  and  2,  Mech.  Drawing  1  and  2,  English  1  and  2, 
and  Foreign  Language  3  and  4.  Second  year:  Math.  5  and  6, 
Phys.  3  and  5,  Phys.  5  and  6,  Geology,  Chemistry  3  and  4, 
Dirawing  3  and  4,  Plane  Surveying. 

Those  entering  these  courses  without  condition  must 
have  in  addition  to  the  regular  entrance  requirements  one- 
half  unit  of  Algebra,  one-half  unit  of  Solid  Geometry,  and 
one-half  unit  of  Trigonometry. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

1.  Orthographic  Projections.  Two  credits,  six  hours  per 
week. 

2.  Developed  Surfaces  and  Intersections.   Two  credits. 

3.  Working  Drawings.    Two  credits. 
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4.  Sketching.    Two  credits. 

Descriptive  Geometry  and  Graphic  Statics  if  there  is  de- 
mand. 

PHILOSOPHY 
Mr.  Bates 

1.  Logic.    Thiree  hours,  first  semester.    For  sophomores. 
3  and  4.  Psychology.    Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

5.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Open  to  sophomores,  jun- 
iors and  seniors.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  Pedagogical  Psychology.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  3. 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 

7.  History  of  Philosophy.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  3 
and  4.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

8.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Three  hours,  second 
semester. 

10.  Ethics.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1  or  3.  Four  hours, 
second  semester. 

12.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  For  seniors  only.  Three 
hours,  second  semester. 

14.  Introductory  Psychology^  A  course  for  freshmen. 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 

16.  Applied  Psychology.  Prerequisite  Philosophy  3  and  4. 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 

For  a  Major  in  Philosophy,  Biology  18  may  be  included 
with  any  of  the  courses  in  this  department. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS 
Mr.  Frank  and  Miss  Luechauer 
In  addition  to  120  hours  required  for  graduation  each 
student  must  have  at  least  eight  credits  in  Physical  Education. 
This  work  is  required  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
Those  who  have  completed  these  eight  credits  in  Physical 
Education  may  elect  other  courses  offered  in  the  department, 
receiving  credit  as  a  part  of  the  120  hours. 

MEN'S  DIVISION 
Mr.  Frank 

1  and  2.  Elementary  Physical  Education.  Three  hours 
each  week  thruout  the  year.    Two  credits.    Fee  $1.00. 

3  and  4.  Advanced  Physical  Education.  Three  hours  each 
week  thruout  the  year.   Two  credits.    Fee  $1.00 

5  and  6.  Coaching  Course.  Two  hours  each  week  thruout 
the  years.  Two  credits.  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted 1,  2,  3  and  4. 

7  and  8.  Coaching  Course.  Continuation  of  5  and  6.  Open 
to  students  who  have  completed  previous  courses.  Two 
hours  a  week.    Two  credits. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

Pacific  University  is  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Non-Con- 
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ference  in  all  branches  of  Athletics  and  also  plays  teams  both 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Northwest  Conference. 

WOMEN'S  DIVISION 
Miss  Luechauer 
1  and  2.  Elementary   Course  required  of  all  freshmen. 
Three  hours  each  semester.    Fee  $1.00. 

3  and  4.  Advanced  Course  required  of  all  sophomores. 
Three  hours  each  semester.    Fee  $1.00. 

5  and  6.  Corrective  and  Remedial  Gymnastics. 
7  and  8.  Folk  and  Elementary  Dancing.    Twd  hours  each 
semester. 

9.  Personal  Hygiene.  Lectures  and  references.  Re- 
quired of  all  college  women  the  first  semester  of  the  fresh- 
man year. 

11  and  12.  Swimming.  Required  of  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. 

15  and  16.  Playground  Management  and  Practice.  Two 

hours  each  semester. 

Athletics:  Field  Hockey,  Basketball,  Baseball,  Tennis  and 
Hiking. 

PHYSICS 
Mr.  O.  M.  Akey 
1  and  2.  General  Physics.   Year  course.   Five  hours  each 
semester. 

3  and  4.  Essentials  of  Physics.  Year  course.  Five  hours 
each  semester. 

5  and  6.  Advanced  Physics.    Year  courtje.    Four  hours 

each  semester.    Mechanics,  Light  and  Sound.  (?) 

7  and  8.  Advanced  Physics.  Year  course.  Four  hours 
each  semester.    Electricity,  Light  and  Magnetism. 

(Courses  will  be  arranged  in  case  of  sufficient  demand 
in  such  lines  as:  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat,  Conductivity 
of  Electricity  Through  Gases,  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism, or  Electrical  Measurements.) 

RELIGION  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
Mr.  Cook 

1  and  2.  Biblical  History  and  Literature  in  Outline.  Two 
hours,  both  semesters. 

3  and  4..  Ideals  and  Methods  in  Religious  Education.  Two 
hours,  both  semesters. 

5.  The  Gospels  and  Their  Teaching.  (English  Bible.) 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  The  Old  Testament  Prophets.  (English  Bible.)  Three 
hours,  second  semester. 

7  and  8.  Religion  as  a  Philosophy  of  Life.  Two  hours, 
both  semesters. 

9  and  10.  Outline  of  the  History  of  Religions,  Ancient 
and  Modern.    Two  hours,  both  semesters. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


ECONOMICS 
Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Spencer 
Principles  of  Economics-    Three  hours,  both  semesters. 
Beginnejrs  course. 

Money  and  Banking.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Principles  of  Railway  Transportation.    Two  hours,  first 
semester. 

Labor  Problems.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Principles  of  Business  Organization.    Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

HISTORY 
Mr.  Spencer 

History  of  Modern  Europe,  1500-1815.  Three  hours, 
first  semester.    Freshman  Course. 

History  of  Modern  Europe,  1815-1915.  Three  hours, 
second  semester.    Freshman  Course. 

"^American  History  to  1850.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

American  History,  1850  to  Present.  Three  hours,  second 
semester. 

*English  History  to  1660.    Three  houro. 
English  History,  1660  to  the  Present.    Three  hours. 
English  History  Since  Waterloo.    Two  hours. 


*In  alternate  years. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Mr.  Spencer 

(There  is  no  restriction  on  the  number  of  hours  which 
may  be  chosen  in  Political  Science  courses  to  be  applied  on  a 
Major  or  Minor  in  the  Social  Sciences.) 

American  Govc"nment,  Freshman  Course.  3  hours,  1st 
semester. 

State  and  Local  Government  in  the  United  States.  3 
hours.  2nd  semester.  Continuation  of  American  Government. 
■Foreign  Governments.    2  hours.    1st  semester. 
*Principles  of  Political  Science.    2  hours.  2nd  semester. 
Municipal  Government  and    Administration.     2  hours. 
Both  semesters.    Prerequisite,  American  Government. 
*Political  Parties.    2  hours.    1st  semester. 
*Intemational  Law...  2  hours.    2nd  semester. 
*  In  alternate  years. 

SOCIOLOGY 
Mr.  Hopkins 

Not  more  than  six  hours  of  introductory  work  may  be 
applied  to  make  up  a  major  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

L    Introductory  Sociology.    2  hours.    Both  semesters. 

2.  Immigration.    3  hours.    2nd  semester. 

3.  City  Problems*.    2  hours.    Second  semester. 
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4.  Rural  Problems.    2  hours.    First  semester. 

5.  Criminology.    3  hours.    First  semester. 

6.  Social  Theories. 

7.  and  8,  Seminar.  Open  only  to  Seniors  majoring  in  the 
department.    2  hours.    Each  semester. 

9.    Poverty  and  Dependence.    2  hours.  Second  semestor. 

SPANISH 
Miss  Bagstad 

1.  and  2.  Beginning  Spanish.  A  prerequisite  of  at  least 
two  years  of  Latin  is  strongly  urged.  5  hours.  Each  sem- 
ester. 

3.,  and  4..  Second  Year  Spanish.  3  hours.  Each  semester 
5.  and  6.  Third  Year  Spanish.    3  hours.    Each  semester. 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Pacific  University  has  been 
doing  a  notable  grade  of  work  which  has  lead  to  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  enrollment. 

The  connection  of  the  School  of  Music  with  the  College 
is  especially  fortunate  for  the  affinity  existing  between  lit- 
erature and  the  arts  suggests  such  a  union.  Here  the  study 
of  Music  may  be  pursued  with  all  the  social,  religious  and  in- 
tellectual advantages  that  college  life  affofrds. 

With  a  corps  of  loyal  and  efficient  teachers,  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Pacific  University  is  carryng  on  a  v/ork  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  Northwest. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

MUSIC 
Mr.  Lawrence 

Music  credit  for  A.  B.  degree  of  the  college.  A  maxi- 
mum of  12  credits  in  music  is  allowed  toward  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree as  follows:  Theory  of  Music  2  credits,  History  of  Music 
2  credits,  Harmony  2  credits,  and  6  semester  credits  to  the 
m.ore  advanced  students  for  Practical  Music  Work  upon  the 
recom.mendation  of  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory  and  the 
approval  of  the  faculty.  To  secure  College  credit  students 
should  register  for  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree  with 
the  Registrar. 

PIANO 
Miss  Taylor,  Miss  Walker 
The  primary  aim  of  the  department  is  to  develop  a  thor- 
ough technical  foundation  coupled  with  an  intelligent  musical 
feeling.  The  compositions  used  in  this  course  are  selected 
from  the  works  of  the  Masters  and  the  best  modem  writers, 
special  attention  being  given  to  rhythm,  correct  fingering, 
proper  touch,  development  of  tone  and  the  acquirement  of  a 
repertoire. 
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ENSEMBLE 

Opportunity  for  ensemble  weirk  is  given  to  advanced 
students  in  this  course.  The  classes  are  open  to  others  than 
regular  students  in  the  Conservatory,  private  lessons  not  be- 
ing a  requirement. 

ORGAN 
Mi.ss  Taylor 

The  technical  demands  of  modern  organ  playing,  steadi- 
ness, and  smoothness  of  style,  together  with  taste  in  regis- 
tration, are  the  objective  aims  thruout  this  course.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  playing  of  the  church  service. 

VIOLIN 
Mr.  Graham 

The  course  of  instruction  is  based  on  the  principles  and 
methods  which  have  been  established  by  the  great  Masters  of 
Molin  playing.  Special  effort  is  made  to  develop  not  only 
musical  expression,  but  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  physi- 
cal elements  involved  in  mastering  the  Violin. 

VOICE 
Mr.  Lawrence 

All  instruction  in  the  atrt  of  singing  is  given  with  the 
idea  of  obtaining  correct  tone  placement,  right  breathing,  and 
clear  enunciation,  coupled  with  a  refined  Musical  taste.  The 
course  in  singing  at  Pacific  University  goes  even  farther. 
The  development  of  the  speaking  voice;  "Singing  from 
Speech"  is  the  basis  of  this  study.  Correct  placement,  Hght 
breathing  and  clear  enunciation  is  insisted  upon  at  all  times 
in  ordinary  speech  as  well  as  in  singing. 

The  use  of  the  dictaphone  in  this  department  is  a  great 
asset  to  both  student  and  teacher.  Records  are  made  and 
kept  of  every  voice  and  in  this  way  the  improper  use  of  the 
voice  is  brot  more  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  student 
and  his  progress  more  clearly  shown. 

Children's  Department 
PIANO 
Miss  Keep 

The  "Dunning  System"  is  a  most  interesting  and  success- 
ful method  of  teaching  the  first  principles  of  piano  music  to 
children. 

The  rudiments  of  music  are  made  more  attractive  to  the 
child  thru  stories,  songs  and  games,  and  as  the  pupil  ad- 
vances he  becomes  an  intelligent  musician  instead  of  a  mere 
player  of  an  instrument. 

THEORY 

The  text  book  used  in  this  course  is  "Lessons  in  Har- 
mony," Heacox  and  Lehman.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to 
give  the  student  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments in  music  thru  a  systematic  study  of  scales,  intervals 
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and  chords,  modulation  and  harmonizing  of  bass  and  soprano 
melodies. 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 
A  general  course  sketching  the  rise  and  development  of 
the  various  forms  and  types  of  music  from  an  lent  times  to 
the  present,  vv^ith  a  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  greatest 
masters.  With  the  use  of  the  Edison  machine,  v^orks  for 
orchestji'a,  opera,  violin  and  voice  can  thus  be  given  in  illus- 
tration, and  the  student  can  obtain  a  much  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  subject. 

EXPRESSION 
Mrs.  Story 

Dramatics — 

Tv^^o  hours,  each  semester. 

Story  Telling  for  Children- 
Private  instruction  in  all  branches  of  Oral  Expression, 

including  voice  culture,  literary  interpretation,  story  telling, 

and  pantomime.    Register  with  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  COURSE 
Announcement 
The  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Pacific  University  will 

offer  a  Teacher's  Training  Course  in  Public  School  Music, 

beginning  with  the  Fall  term  of  1922. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  Coujrse  to  prepare  students  to 

supervise  the  teaching  of  Music  in  the  public  schools  and  to 

carry  on,  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  manner,  instruction 

in  Music  in  the  modern  High  School. 

A  descriptive  pamphlet,  now  in  preparation,  will  be  sent 

to  interested  prospects  upon  request. 

PUBLIC  RECITALS 
Opportunity  is  given  to  advanced  students  to  appear  in 

public  in  the  student  recitals  held  in  th.e  college  chapel  every 

month. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
Two  flourishing  Glee  Clubs  are  maintained  by  Pacific 
University.  One  composed  of  young  ladies  and  the  other 
of  men.  These  organizations  are  open  to  all  college  students 
carrying  twelve  hours  of  satisfactory  work,  and  to  all  Con- 
servatory students.  The  members  are  admitted  to  the  club 
thru  competitive  examination. 

The  clubs  give  concerts  in  neighboring  towns  during  the 
year  and  make  extended  t<rips  during  the  Spring  vacation. 

A  college  band  composed  of  twenty  pieces  is  a  great 
factor  in  the  school  life  It  is  open  to  all  men  who  play  any 
band  instruments. 

For  more  complete  information  concerning  any  depart- 
ment in  the  School  of  Music — tuition,  credits,  and  certificates 
— vrite  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  Pacific  Univer- 
sity, Forest  G>rove,  Oregon. 
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